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Granite Fireplaces 
by Jason ALmus RUSSELL 


My New Hampshire ancestral homestead boasts 
of six fireplaces, several of them unique because the 
sides, top, and hearthstones are all constructed from 
great slabs of granite. Indeed, the small surface- 
quarries over in the back woodlot bear testimony to 
the resourcefulness of the home-builders of a cen- 
tury and a half ago who although too poor to pur- 
chase bricks, discovered a satisfactory substitute 
in the use of this home-quarried rock. Tradition has 
it that the artisans of that period, lacking the neces- 
sary blasting-powder to separate the granite from 
the parent ledges, filled the drill-holes with water and 
allowed the water to freeze. This procedure cracked 
the rock into the required slabs. 

Such early fireplaces have remained serviceable 
ever since that early period and with little or no re- 
pairing. They consisted of a broad stone support on 
each side, beveling outward, a third slab on top, and 
a deep fire-space sloping inward leading up the 
chimney-throat. We used to call the double boulders 
which formed the back of the fireplace the tonsils. 
Unfortunately the bottom of the fireplace often 
rested on a bed of sand or gravel which overlaid 
wooden beams, thereby in later years accounting 
for many a slow hidden fire. 

After the builders had put the back boulders in 
place, a hob of bricks or flat stones constituted a 
crude retaining wall to prevent the back stones from 
caving outward. In the bottom of one of these fire- 
places, I found a series of flagstones, loosely set in 
the sand. 

In the construction of such fireplaces, cracks, 
chinks, and crevices inevitably appeared between 
the bricks or rocks. Cement either was little used 
or too expensive for Yankee ancestors. Consequently, 
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Old Sturbridge Village 


by Matcocm WaTKINS 


Old Sturbridge Village opened its gates to the gen- 
eral public for the first time on June 8th, culminating 
ten years of building and a quarter century of col- 
lecting. 

The history of this country museum, devoted to 
the processes, as well as the products, of early Amer- 
ican arts and industries, has its origins in the collec- 
tions of Albert B. Wells of Southbridge. These col- 
lections embrace most of the everyday kinds of 
implements and furnishings associated with pre-in- 
dustrial rural America. 

During the years of Mr. Wells’ active assembling 
of antiques the collections had expanded into the 
hundreds of thousands, so that by 1936 the problem 
of what to do with so huge an amount of material 
presented itself. Additions had been built on Mr. 
Wells’ residence, but finally it became necessary to 
convert the entire house into a 45-room series of 
exhibitions. These did not include the more massive 
farm implements, vehicles, and so forth, stored in 
barns and sheds elsewhere. 

At that time, Mr. Wells, with his brother J. 
Cheney Wells, a noted collector of clocks, decided 
to organize the Wells Historical Museum, using the 
Southbridge house as temporary quarters. The need 
for a permanent display place, however, soon gave 
rise to plans for a museum that would differ from the 
conventional one, and would be so designed that the 
visitor might see actual processes of craftsmanship 
against a background of a re-created New England 
village. 

Accordingly, the Quinabaug Village Corporation 
was formed, and a large and picturesque tract of 
land was purchased in Sturbridge. The Quinabaug 
River, which runs through the property, was dammed 
to form a mill pond, bridges were built, hidden water 
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mains and electric lines were installed, and a common 
with its tributary roads was laid out, along with the 
other details of planting and landscaping. 

Today, in spite of floods, hurricanes, wars, and 
building restrictions, the Village contains approxi- 
mately twenty buildings, of which sixteen display 
exhibition material. The name of the project has 
been changed to Old Sturbridge Village in order to 


avoid confusion with the neighboring town of Quina-_ 


baug, Connecticut. 

The purpose of the Village, expressed in its leaflet 
of information, “extends beyond mere static display. 
It lies rather in presenting everyday things of New 
England’s past in a manner that will show what they 
imply—how they were made, how they were used, 
what the people and conditions of life were that 
made them necessary and influenced their design ; 
above all, how virtues and ideals expressed in them 
can be applied to life and work today.” 

To accomplish this purpose, an over-all plan is 
being followed. In its final phase this calls for three 
different forms of exhibition. First is the group of 
buildings around the common which will illustrate 
the various forms of structures associated with 
domestic and community life. These are being fur- 
nished appropriately in each case, showing the pur- 
poses and relations of articles that were either 
necessities or ornaments. 

Second, there are museum exhibitions of collec- 
tions which illustrate the products of tools of certain 
kinds of crafts. Finally, but perhaps most important, 
craftsmen demonstrate skills associated with pre- 
industrial economy. Wherever possible each shop is 
placed close by the exhibit related to its craft. 

However, even with the buildings already erected, 
the plan is not yet wholly achieved. It has been 
necessary to vacate the former museum premises 
in Southbridge faster than permanent arrangements 
can be made at the Village, so that many collections 
are being shown in a temporary manner. 

The school house, for example, now houses the 
collections of toys and children’s banks. The school, 
will, of course, eventually have its proper furnish- 
ings. Again, the back room of the country store now 
displays collections of brass and copper, tinware, and 
woodenware, installed in temporary alcoves. 

However, the miller, the printer, the cabinet- 
maker, and the refinisher each has his place of work. 
So: also does the blacksmith, whose shop is across 
the road from a story-and-a-half cottage which is 
a museum of wrought-iron hardware. 


On the common, .besides -the school house, are 


thus far two mid-eighteenth.century dwelling houses, 


appropriately furnished, a barn containing displays 
of farm implements and vehicles, and the country 
store mentioned above. The attic of the store dis- 


plays textile implements, and at this writing a weave - 
shop is being installed there. The basement contains _ 
exhibits of pottery, heating devices, and cast-iron © 


utensils. 

North of the common is a copy of the first Ameri- 
can Optical Company factory, the ground floor of 
which is a museum of glassware and tools for mak- 
ing glass and spectacles. The lower level of the 
building contains the print shop, with its Washington 
hand-press and related equipment. 

Beyond is a gambrel-roof building which serves as 
a museum of firearms, early sporting equipment, 
locks and weighing devices. A gun shop with gun- 
making tools (as yet not functioning) is located in 
the ell. The attic contains displays of seafaring de- 
vices, surveyors’ instruments, and a small Indian 
relic collection. 

A carpenter’s shop and museum of wood-working 
tools and lathes, refinishing shop, cabinet shop, and 
shoe shop complete the displays thus far on exhibi- 
tion. An inn is now under construction which will 
be large enough to house most of the collections still 
remaining at Southbridge. These include the very 
extensive collection of American and foreign lighting 
devices, a tremendous variety of woodenware, and 
considerable furniture. 

In certain of the craft activities the Village is co- 
operating with the Veterans Administration and the 
Cole Trade School of Southbridge in apprentice 
training of discharged veterans. Young people of 
Sturbridge and vicinity have been acting as guides. 

An admission fee is charged, proceeds from which 
are used to defray operating costs. The Village is 
open to the public only through the month of Septem- 
ber. 


Fall Meeting 
Old Sturbridge Village 


The fall meeting of Early American Industries 
will be held on Friday and Saturday, October 4th 
and 5th, at Sturbridge, Massachusetts where mem- 
bers will be guests of Old Sturbridge Village. 

On Friday: Registration at Publick House, Stur- 
bridge at 2:15. Final arrangements for accommo- 
dations and for dinner will be made then. Business 
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Gunshop and Museum of Firearms. 
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1 Corner of the Woodworking Museum. 
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The Village's Carpenter at Work in the Shop. 
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The Village's Printer at the Washington Hand Press. 
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Early American Industries 
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octafionally for members of 
BARLY AMERICAN 
SNDUSTRINS 


The purpose of the association is to encourage the 
study and better understanding of early American 
industry, in the home, in the shop, on the farm, 
and on the sea, and especially to discover, identify, 
classify, preserve and exhibit obsolete tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, instruments, vehicles, appliances 
and mechanical devices used by American crafts- 
men, farmers, housewives, mariners, professional 
men and other workers. 


Joun Davis Hatcu, Jr., President 
Albany, New York 


Mrs. Frank D. Peirce, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Leicester, Mass. 


Wattace K, Brown, Vice President 
Montclair, N. J. 


Davis Hatcn, Jr., Editor, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Communications regarding the contents of The Chronicle 
should be addressed to the Editor; Suggestions for mem- 
bers and other matters either to the President or the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MembersHiP: Beginning January, 1945, regular membership 
will be $2.00. 

Supporting Members contribute $5.00 or more a year. 

Back Numbers of The Chronicle are available in some in- 
stances for fifty cents or one dollar, depending on rarity. 
The Index to Volume I is available for one dollar. 


Editor’s Comment 


Fall is a wonderful time for a meeting in New 
England and we are promised foliage in bright colors 
this autumn. Old Sturbridge Village, as the article 
here indicates, has sought to bring to life some of the 
early industries. The meeting will, therefore, have 
an abundance of demonstrations and special visits to 
see these tools in operation by expert craftsmen. If 
you are planning to attend be sure to make reserva- 
tions early as accommodations are limited. It will be 
a good meeting. 


Under separate cover all members of Early Amer- 
ican Industries were sent, on the motion of the Trus- 
tees at their annual meeting, mimeographed copies 
of (1) minutes of the Trustees’ meeting; (2) min- 
utes of the annual meeting itself; (3) suggested 
plans for the organization of regional groups; (4) 
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suggested application form to be used by each chap- 
ter, and (5) a notice of the fall meeting to be held 
at Old Sturbridge Village, Massachusetts. 

This plan to establish chapters had long been in 
the minds of the founders of the Association. A New 
Jersey Chapter was established about a decade ago 
as the first chapter of the Association. There have 
also been informal groups of members who have 
gotten together in diverse parts of the country. 

Now there is talk of establishing chapters in sev- 
eral sections of the country. The Directors felt that 
all the members should have an opportunity of know- 
ing of this possibility and, hence, the enclosures were 
sent them. 

There are great benefits for the individual to be 
had from chapter membership. It provides an op- 
portunity for those mutually interested to get to- 
gether more frequently than the annual and fall meet- 
ings, which the membership as a whole enjoys, and 
it also provides an opportunity for those unable to 
come to the annual meetings to have meetings of 
their own where they can discuss mutual problems, 
share ideas, and promote a program of their own, 
and be helpful to libraries and museums and to the 
local schools. Anyone wishing to start a chapter 
should send the filled in forms to the President or 
the Secretary. 

An equal phase of the planned program of the 
Directors was to make a study of where collections 
of early American industries could be seen publicly 
and privately and to arrange them in categories or 
into groups for the benefit of the serious students of 
our early American industries. It is also hoped that 
in time it will be possible to find individuals particu- 
larly versed in some aspect of our early industries 
who might give talks, illustrated or otherwise, on 
their special interest to local groups or to other chap- 
ters, and also to help museums in the country which 
are now beginning to form collections of our early 
industries. 

The value and service which Industries can per- 
form are without limit. We find now that schools 
in diverse parts of the country are turning their at- 
tention to our early industries. Indeed, one of the 
reasons we are constantly trying to find back issues 
is that we have now on the waiting list the libraries 
of many of our largest universities, which are hoping 
to complete their back numbers. These libraries have 
subscribed in order to obtain the information which 
has been published in The Chronicle since its begin- 
ning in 1932—much of the information not being 
available elsewhere. 
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Tomb-Tables and Tomb-Table 
Chippers 


by RueEA M. 


These notes comprise the tomb-stone and tomb- 
table workers found in what was a very rural coun- 
try—with a small population. It suggests similar ac- 
tivities at this time existing throughout the country. 
Ed. 


The earliest stone markers for the grave in Cleave- 
land were quarried in the outskirts of this town. 
First they were dressed, then carved in a fanciful 
manner—‘chipped’ being the proper term. At times 
black pigment and/or gold-leaf were utilized to fill in 
the lettering. This was particularly true on the 
highest priced stones and tomb-tables. 


In 1818 Abel B. Garlick was a well-known Tomb- 
table Chipper in Cleaveland. He had recently arrived 
from the city of New. York and he announced, by 
medium of The Cleaveland Gazette & Commercial 
Register that he would make “Tomb-Tables, tomb 
stones, and Monuments—elegantly carved and let- 
tered. The above stone are procured from Dr. 
Long’s quarry, it being far superior to any other dis- 
covered in this country.” 


Benjamin Austin, “2 miles west of the village of 
Warren, on the main road leading from Warren to 
Cleaveland cut and engraved tomb-stones, stone win- 
dow-caps and sills. In 1820 Cornelius Ferris of 
Cleaveland, chipped elaborate Tomb-tables, if we are 
to accept the cuts of same which advertised and il- 
lustrated his art in the local Gazette. At Chardon, 
1826, C. S. Ferris conducted a “Stone Cutting and 
Engraving Business. Prices for work as follows: 
Tomb Tables, when polished, $2.00 per foot—Pillars, 
if made 4 square—2 pr. foot, Do-8 square 4 pr. foot. 
If Round 6 each Upright stone, when polished 1.25 
pr. foot. Sculpture or light carving in the same pro- 
portion.” 
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Fall Meeting—C ontinued 


meeting 2:30. At 4:00 by automobile to Southbridge 
to visit collections still at the former Wells Historical 
Museum. 6:15 informal get-together and cocktail 
period at Publick House. Dinner at 7:00 at the 
same place. 

On Saturday: Beginning at 10:00 the day will be 
spent at Old Sturbridge Village. Guests will visit 
informally the sixteen exhibition buildings at their 
leisure. 

Accommodations at Publick House from $7.00 to 
$10.00 for double rooms and $5.00 to $8.00 single; 
cabins at the Countryside with double beds $3.00 to 
$4.00 per person. Brookfield Inn nearby mostly 
double rooms at $4.50 a person, including breakfast. 
Other comfortable cabins and guest houses are in 
the vicinity. Reservations should be made early, 
preferably by telephone or telegraph. Registration 
fee of $2.00 includes Friday dinner. 

For our members who have not been there, Stur- 
bridge is reached via Route 20 from Boston and 
Springfield, Route 15 from Hartford, and Routes 
44 and 131 from Providence. The Publick House is 
in Sturbridge Center on Route 131. Signs point to it 
on all routes. 


Granite Fireplaces—C ontinued 


for the purpose of filling these openings, for mortar 
between the hobbricks, and even in the construction 
of the chimney itself, locally dug and mixed clay 
served as a poor and hazardous substitute, responsible 
also for many a fire. 

Before the side-slabs of granite were set in place, 
holes were drilled in each one into which were 
screwed or bolted the “eyes” necessary to hold the 
swinging cranes. From these cranes hung lugs, pot- 
hooks, and trammels which, in turn, carried the iron 
and brass kettles. Sometimes in order to supplement 
the limited space on the cranes, iron lug-poles ex- 
tended across the top of the fireplaces ; while in front 
a long granite hearthstone, rounded on the bottom, 
extended the full length of the opening and often in 
front of the brick oven as well. This was necessary 
so that sparks from the oven-fuel would not fly out 
over the wide-boarded pine floor. 

Now it only remained to visit the local ironmonger 
or blacksmith to obtain the handwrought firedogs, 
shovels, tongs, peel, revolving spit; and of course all 
kinds of pots, griddles, spiders, gridirons for both 
quantitative and qualitative baking, stewing, boiling, 
and broiling of that early day. 
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